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» Soldiers of Lead 


XXAX/IUH TWENTY-SIX soldiers of lead I will conquer 
| V V. the world’ was the boast of an unknown writer on 
| seeing his work in print. No such sweeping claim is ever 
| likely to be advanced on behalf of Toc H although, as every- 
one knows, its rebirth was preceded by the printing of Tales 
of Talbor House, 


Since that time, the printer’s leaden soldiers have marched 
steadily forward in a whole series of Toc H publications and, 
in the Journat alone, well over twelve thousand of them 
parade month by month for your inspection. Some are drawn 
f up in the serried ranks of factual items, while others are 
] deployed to tell of endeavours both great and small, and of 
adventures in the world of ideas. 


! How close is the inspection given them by readers rnust 

remain a matter for conjecture, although some indication is 

| supplied by the letters which reach this office. Recently we 

L were hcartened by one such from a county librarian, expres- 

| sing appreciation that the JoURNAL was "big enough to include 
articles outside its immediate orbit". 


! Elsewhere in this number the lead soldiers, under Tubby's 
| generalship, take the field with a theme that may well have 

results far beyond the limits of our own Family, and in so 
| doing provide us with an opportunity to assist In transforming 
i ‘cold print’ into purposeful reality. 


— 


Why Should the Bible End? 


rom a letter written to an old Hterary friend, 
submission, tt might be worth discussion 
^: Toc H, at Home and Overseas. Within our ranks are to be found 
M 4 and most professions. Let them debate this theme, and 
most E verdict. Toc H would be most ill-advised to dream of 
Nos competent to select and to issue the series 7 have ventured to 
outline. But it might well advance this bold a da by the inaugura- 
tion of discussion, which would soon spread. The Bibles one mis- 
jake is that it finishes. Appendices should gather stories through the 
centuries of the disciples of the living Christ. gn 


HE DEEPER DISCOVERY in all this Toc H work 

seems to me to be the fact that men—and especially 
Englishmen—are, like the Jews before them, obsessed by the 
silence which must needs surround the most sacred names. 
As the Jews were forever trying to find new names for God, 
and then not daring to write the chosen name in full, so the 
Englishman’s conscience is continually a prey to that excess 
of humility which makes him tongue-tied about holy things, 
and unable to speak of them with naturalness or ease. It is a 
common factor in our countrymen’s make-up that they would 
far rather be thought less interested in religion than they 
really are. England is suflering from suppressed religion. 


This article is taken i 
Tf there is any sense un my 


A tremendous ambition 


Now, as you know, in Toc H the name itself (which in 
the early stages seemed to be an insurmountable hindrance) 
has become a positive passport. Men can talk freely about 
Toc H and use the term gaily or gravely as the facts demand, 
without any sense of insincerity or impropriety. Yet at the 
back of their minds, most of them know that, when they 
Vd EE of something intrinsically true and 
ork mething which, in its own deliberate words, aims 

t the tremendous ambition of interpreting, in this or that 


direction, th : 5 s 
; on, the very mind of Christ. Since these things are > 
I6o 


so, is it not possible that we could carry the process a little 
further? 

For the past hundred years, the family use of the Bible, 
its truest domestic use, more cogent than any reading in 
churches, has been definitely on the wane. Family Bible- 
reading is now well-nigh unknown. During the same period, 
family life itself has been in process of liberation and dis- 
solution: the young wage-earner has claimed his liberty from 
parental control, and the family as a unit no longer gathers 
with any regularity—except, perhaps, at Sunday dinner. A 
general and fluid sociability, due partly to mere restlessness 
and partly to facilities of locomotion, has permanently taken 
the place of the more domestic unit; and we have thus to 
face a situation when the likelihood of a revival of the public 
reading cf the Bible, otherwise than in Churches, is more 
remote than ever. For, if the Bible can no longer be read in 
the comparative privacy of the home circle, it is assuredly 
beyond the average moral courage of the pcople to institute 
its reading in meetings of those who, while friendly with one 
another, are drawn together by mere articles, or by the par- 
ticular purposes of association. 


An uncanonical annexe 


My suggestion is that some of us should endeavour to begin 
to see whether an extension of the same impulse as that 
which brought together in pre-Christian time the Apocrypha, 
or in the Middle Ages the Lives of the Saints, could not today 
furnish a large body of Christian thinking people with a 
series of definitely popular books containing passages and 
stories worthy to be counted as inspiring, and therefore 
inspired. It seems to me that every argument which can 
honestly be applied to the value of an annexe to the Book 
of Common Prayer, can be applied with even greater force 
to an uncanonical annexe to the Bible. There is no doubt 
that in some quarters this step would cause offence. If 
properly explained, however, I believe that such offence could 
(in almost every case) be transmuted into a certain measure 
of sympathy and understanding. 
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For such a book, or series, as I have m mind, we should 

definitely claiming no particle of divine inspiration save 
He Eh is shewn in any true work of literary art; and 
still more in the lives unfolded, the lives of witness, 
examples of high-mindedness, simplicity, purity, selflessness 
and sweetness from which it would be our audacious task 
to draw in the widest measure. The selection from any such 
immense wealth of material would, of course, be tantalisin 
in the extreme; and could, in my mind, only be satisfactorily 
done either by a council of well nigh European standing, or 
by a small group of entirely unknown men. In the last resort, , 
we should simply have to have the courage to await the 
popular verdict on our endeavour. No great names would 
avail if we are wrong, and no insignificance among the col- 
lectors would ultimately deprive the series of value, if the 
scheme is within God's practical purpose. It would be, in 
short, nothing less than one more effort to illustrate, to 
interpret, to justify God's ways among men. 


Stories straight-told 


I myself believe that such a book might well appear in d 
monthly parts. Each excerpt should be one agreed upon as 
having potency and spiritual magnitude of a kind acceptable 
to the humblest hearer. I believe further that it might gain 
the ear of a very large proportion of the people, and that not 
a few societies, clubs, guilds, and trade unions, might (with 
a little encouragement) decide to read some passage publicly 
at their regular meetings. In order to secure this usage, it 
would be especially necessary to arrange that extracts from 
the carly history of the Co-operative Movement, deeds of 
industrial heroism, acts of everyday devotion to duty, of 
humble service freely given, stories from the early struggles 
of great reformers, and all such similar documents of basic 
"ue should be laid under steady contribution. It would 
aon ait, mistake ION any volume to appear 
attempted mercly to sue j Bd a pr SW 
L Produce the stories of the saints or of 


y of men when blood is up by land or sea or air. Still . 
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more grave would be our failure, if we sought always for 
literary niceties, where it was primarily our task to provide 
examples of lives straight-lived and straight-told. 


It might be wise to split each of these volumes into parts, 
producing in the first case a comparatively small book of 
twenty or twenty-five such stories. Among the first that I 
would suggest would be the narrative of the Martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne; something from the Fioretti; the death 
of Sir Thomas More; an extract from the life of William 
Penn; the wreck of the Birkenhead; the Stewardess of the 
Stelle, and the story of Richard Blackett and his X-ray work, 
and an account of heroism in mining disasters. 


I shout! not myself be over-eager to demand that every 
story chosen should introduce the name of Christ. On the 
other hand, 1 should be in favour of drawing a deliberate 
line, excluding from our survey the wide and ennobling 
examples which could no doubt be offered by the literature of 
non-Christian civilisation. Tupay. 


The Branch Pilot—I 


The substance of a talk given to some Branch Pilots by “LF? 
The second part on * The Duties of a Pilot" will appear next month. 


THY 'PILOT'? There must have been some con- 
nection between the ordinary Pilot of a ship and this 
Branch office in Toc H when the name was first coined. I 
propose to study the relation between the two, so that per- 
haps we may understand better what is our job in the Family. 


We pilots are ultimately all in the same boat together but 
some of us feel sea-sick. It may be that as Pilots we can lead 
the ship to smoother waters, particularly in these complex 
days in which we are living. I propose, therefore to submit 
to you certain paragraphs from a green book with the 
formidable title of “General By-laws applying to all Pilots 
licensed by the Trinity House for the London Districts”. 
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Qualifications for a Pilot 


So often the Pilot is selected for his office last į 
first, when the right man is there. Other posts are allocated 
as being of major importance; then there is an odd mani 
and this odd job, and there you are! One paragraph Lh 
ever, of our green book reads : » how 


Bstead of 


“4 candidate for licence as Pilot shall acquaint himself b 
actual service in coasting ships or otherwise with the navi i 
tion of the part of the district for which he has applied E 
licensed." 


This seems to me of the very essence of the job as Pilot 
Although, if as Toc H members we are true to the Points 
of the Compass, we shall already know something of our dis. 
trict, yet the Pilot should have by actual service and by study 
a more intimate knowledge of the local situation, and more- 
over a knowledge from a variety of angles—political, social, 
economic, religious, adolescent. This must take a certain 
amount of time and a deliberate attempt to come in contact 
with a variety of people, but the gain to the Pilot in under- 


standing, sympathy and friendship will abundantly repay his 
trouble. 


“Proof shall be required that the candidate’s previous con- 
duct has been good and his habits sober.” 


This presents a second point. I do not imagine that the 
prospective Pilot in Toc H need be put through a cross 
examination as to the number of visits he pays to “The 
Dog and Duck”, although an inside knowledge of the bar 
parlour might often open his eyes to a variety of aspects of 
lite which he may ignore. But I would stress the point of 
soberness. The Pilot should take a sober view of the various 
movements of these times and try to maintain a balanced 
view, so that when the too enthusiastic member rocks the boat 
pees side he may redress the balance and steer clear of the 
Possibility of foundering. This is surely the true interpret? 


tion of “think: iry“ inci | 
to t of ‘thinking fairly” and incidentally may lead the Pill 
eRe down his const 


i ant reading of the Daily Herald by an 
Occasion?! A 8 y 
C study of the Daily Telegraph, or vice versa! 
awa... 


"4 candidate shall be examined both as to his Physical 
Fitness and as to his Acuteness of Vision and Colour 
Perception." 

Acuteness of Vision: isn't that Just where we sometimes 
fail? We are so much concerned with details of organisation 
and with vaguely wondering why Tom doesn’t come to meet- 
ings, that we don’t go beyond to ask what lies behind his 
absence, what are the causes which bring about the effects 
we see all the time. Our vision is dull because we spend 
too little of our available time in reading or rather because we 
read only what appeals to us. Is it not a fact that many of 
our discussions in Toc H are futile because we are not even 
in possession of the facts, and because of that lack we cannot 
visualize the conditions under which men live and work, 
and play? 

How shall we spread the Gospel if the record of Our 
Lord's life is a closed book to us? Do we pray about our 
Branch and its individual members? "I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh my help." Behind tem- 
poral things lie the eternal realities and, as we look up into 
the face of God, the Father of us all, we shall find solutions 
of the problems that face us, and we shall begin to see the 
purpose of God, and His will for Toc H, in this world of 
ours. 

Colour Perception: our vision may be good but it may yet 
be inaccurate. We may be quite unable to distinguish 
colour or the subtle shades which differentiate one man from 
another, one problem from the next, one Branch from its 
neighbour. A Pilot should be endowed with (or develop) 
tact, that is, a sense of touch with regard to men. He should 
know when sympathy is needed or when downright rudeness 
will be most effective. Are we not sometimes inclined to let 
a man cause difficulties indefinitely and possibly harm the 
Branch because in other ways he is a good fellow? Moral 
courage is a far rarer virtue than its physical counterpart. 
Watch how Our Lord dealt with the different men who came 
to Him. Learn of Him how to become sensitive to the 
colour of men's minds. 
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on of a Pilot... he is found to be 


; examinati (ors 
“If on the . . his licence shall not be renewed.” 


ering from deafness - : 
E should have his ears wide pens they fap! 
Ears to hear the various ee ae d E 
Ea pepe EO hear the sigh of the sad, the ache of the 
a he joy of the young, the wisdom of the mature. His 
lonely, aa T d be open to the outside world, to the voices 
SI constantly call for all that Toc H can give them and 


yet are outside the Family. 

I have known a Toc H Branch spend much time on | 
perfecting its own organisation and yet be es to the cry of 
little children waiting in the cold outside the public house a 
few yards away! A large part of the deafness in units is due 
to the deafness of the Pilot himself. Are you a good listener? 

And are vou deaf to the voice of God as He speaks through 
the earthquake, wind and fire, till there comes that “still 
small voice of calm"? 


“A candidate shall, when approved, place himself under 
the supervision of the Ruler of Pilots . . . for a period of 
three months, in order that he may accompany u licensed 
Pilot during that period . . . and he shall not be examined 
until he produces a certificate from the Ruler of Pilots that 
he has diligently occupied this period of probation.” 


Here is a point we might bear in mind before we leave 
this part of our subject and go on to our duties. I do not 
think it necessary or wise to have Assistant Pilots, but do you 
think of your possible successor? Would it not be of tremen- 
dous value to him if you sometimes took him along to show 
him how you try to carry on your job? 


In any case I think it is a good thing for a Pilot normally 
to resign after two years. By that time you will have done 
all the damage you are capable of, and you should have done 
most of the good! None of us wants to develop a vested 
interest in any job we take on. We do want rather to foster 
the newer member into sharing responsibility as and when he 
ts ready for it. 


" (To be concluded) 


Mülestones and a Festival 


We are indebted to C. Sintey Errior for this interesting account 
of the celebrations of the Silver Jubilee of Toc H in Australia, held 
in Melbourne from March 18 to 27. 


W HEN Harold Gascoigne arrived in Australia last 
v December, he was so brimful of statistics of local 
distances that he put to shame his Australian brothers, 
basking in their disdain of mere hundreds or thousands of 
miles. When he returned to Melbourne for the Australian 
Toc H Silver Jubilee Festival, in March, Harold was as blasé 
in his attitude to distance as any Australian. Had not this 
jaunt south to a Family gathering brought him and the ten 
other Quceasiand. delegates-as far from their homes as they 
wouli have travelled had they flown from London to 
Moscow? And was it not a fact that their plane could have 
flown the same distance to the west or a considerably greater 
distance to the north and still kept within the bounds of 
their own Area? Even the fact that the two Women's 
Section delegates from Western Australia had flown twice as 
far as he had did not impress him. "Three months in his 
newly adopted country had sufficed to show him that distance 
was a barrier only to the extent of the shallowness of one's 


pocket. 


L] 
A major milestone 


But if distance had lost its significance, time had not. As 
he flew south after three months’ isolation from other staff 
men, Harold thought of the unseen milestones marking out 
the roads far below him, as leading not only to Melbourne 
and a Festival that would represent a major milestone in the 
course of 'Toc H in Australia, but also to a welcome reunion 
with his colleagues from other Areas. To the few scattered 
men devoting their full time to the service of Toc H in 
Australia, this reunion, with its opportunity to swap experi- 
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is by no means the least i : ; 
EU Y mportant part of the annul 
annua 


Australian conference. So it was, to begin at th 
that Harold and Lemon and Ken Bloxham and Cn Ming 
—four Englishmen marooned in a ‘furrin’ land Reeve 
the Festival week with a few days on their own coude 
so they say, and assisted in a secrctarial capacity v ec 
charming and willing exile, Nora Bloxham. J Other 


. ust hoy 
looked the accompanying photograph shows. Y they 


L. E. Le Maitre, alias “Lemon” (Victoria and Tasmania), Cyril Reeve (New 
South Wales), Nora und Ken Bloxham (South Australia), Harold Gascogne 
(Queensland). 


Through new country 


To these four stalwarts, an Australian Toc H Birthday 
Festival was a new experience and doubtless they approached 
it with some doubts as to whether this young country cou I 
produce anything worthy of the name of Festival. Cyn 
had plaved a major part in organising the Australian Toc 
conference in Sydney eighteen months previously and, having 
been asked to chair the conference sessions in Melbourne, W 
frankly worried because the lines laid down seemed too simple 
to be possible. Lemon had attended the conference in 
Sydney and had been up to his ears in preparations for tne 
Festival in Melbourne, the latter activities leaving him 50 


obviously dazed that he had less idea of what to expect Dn 
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if he had been a distant onlooker. Ken, coming from a 
trying time in South Australia, where the continued long 
and dangerous illness of the Area Commissioner (Don 
Young), the illness of the Honorary Australian Secretary 
(Dick Knight) and the temporary collapse of the Australian 
Commissioner (Dudley Mathews) had thrown a heavy burden 
on him, was braced for anything that might happen but was 
naturally concerned as to how the important róle he had been 


John McCreery (Hon. Organiser of the Festiwal), Sir Edmund Herring, 
Mrs. Nora Bloxham, Miss Gourlay, Brigadier Fred Chilton, C. Sibley Elliot, 
Padre Ken Bloxham. 


given in the Festival would be supported by the rest of the 
programme. Harold alone was care-frec, hiding any appre- 
hensions he might have had behind a gay exterior. 


Traffic hold-up 


A happy Family Night, opening the week's activities and 
followed on Sunday, March 19, by a fine Thanksgiving 
Service in one of Melbourne’s oldest churches (the only church 
in Melbourne which possesses a convicts’ gallery!), did much 
to restore the hopes and remove the doubts of the worried 
staff. There was one cloud on the horizon, however, and 
even Lemon’s colleagues on the Festival Committee were not 
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quite proof against its gloom. Monge was in the fanc 
week of a tram strike. This could we jaye a serious effect 
on the attendance at the public Guest-Night planned for 
the Melbourne Town Hall on the Monday and, should it 
extend to the suburban railways, attendance could be expected 
to be negligible. The trains kept reoaine, however, and 
despite the absence of trams about 2,600 of the Town Hall's 
2,800 seats were occupied. 


Stepping Out 

The public Guest-Night was, by design, less hilarious than 
such gatherings frequently are but was happily informal, 
nevertheless. A session of community singing preccded the 
entry of the Vice-Regal party, His Excellency the Governor 
of Victoria, Sir Dallas Brooks, accompanied by Lady Brooks 
and Miss Jeanette Brooks, attending in his capacity as Patron 
of Toc H in Victoria. In a simple and happily worded 
welcome to guests, the President of Toc H, Australia, the 
Hon. Sir Edmund Herring, stressed the Family idea in 
Toc H and explained the significance to Toc H of Barkis’ 
Masque, 7 Believe, which was to occupy the sccond portion 
of the programme. This short address and a response by ` 
His Excellency, in which Sir Dallas stressed his willingness 
to serve Toc H in any way he could, left no room for doubt 
in the minds of guests as to the Christian basis of Toc H. 
Strangers to Toc H who were present commented afterwards 
that these two addresses started a theme which, after a choral 
interlude, was taken up by Ken's outstanding oration and 
then again, after an interval, by the Masque itself. 


As for the Masque, the Family in Australia owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Barkis as its writer; to Peter Randall, 
a new friend of Toc H, who made an outstanding success of 
its production; and to the combined choirs under the leader- 
ship of Leslie Curnow. In the ceremony of Grand Light 
at the end of the Masque, the silver Forster Lamp, the parent 
at of Toc H in Australia, was carried to the stage by 

udley Mathews in the procession of Lamps and Banners, 


and from it Sir Edmund lit the tapers with which the Lamps 
assembled on the Stage were lit. 
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Xen PM CORE. 
"Under Thes! at the Festiwal Conference, Point Lonsdale Toe H Camp, 
near Melbourn 


The Road Ahead 


It was a matter of no small pleasure that Dudley Mathews 
was sufficiently recovered to take part in the Guest-Night 
and also to travel to Point Lonsdale, two days later, to open 
the conference sessions. Discussions at these sessions hinged 
round three main talks on the general theme of “The Road 
Ahead”. Sir Edmund gave the first of these talks from the 
aspect of the road ahead for the Nation. The following 
evening, Mr. D. I. Menzies, k.c., one time District Chair- 
man, approached the subject from the aspect of the individual; 
and finally, Lemon spoke on the road ahead for Toc H in 
facing up to the problems brought out in the first two talks. 
'"U'he discussions based on these talks were fruitful and will 
be reported fully in The Link. Probably even greater value 
was obtained, however, from the informal getting together of 
the 150 delegates who spent the last few days together at the 
Point Lonsdale camp, Family worship, Family chores and 
Family fun finding their place in cach day’s activities. On 
Sunday, March 26, the delegates, supplemented by at least as 
many other members who could not attend the whole con- 
ference, joined in the final feature of the Festival—a Service of 
Re-dedication at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Queens- 
clifle. And so we set out to seek what might await us as we 


reach each new milestone on The Road Ahead. 
C.S.E. 
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E : . TounNAL will contain an account of 
w The next issue of the JounN^ Gabe. on A ñu Esta 
the Annual Meeting ah dye CENTRAL E. pr 


W This month the Governor has invited the Toc H Branches 
concerned to join in celebrating the Ru V the time 
when they welcomed forty boys on their. twelve-day march 
from Feltham, Middlesex, to found the new Borstal Institu- 
tion at LowpHAM GRANGE, Nottinghamshire, in May, 1930. | 


w Colonel J. A. METHUEN, D.S.O. (Foundation Member) has 

been appointed an honorary Induna by Paramount Chief 
Mutasa, for whose people and especially the children in the 
Umtali district of Southern Rhodesia he nas lived and 
laboured since 1919. 

Y Aran Paron spoke to many meetings in Bristol, London 

and elsewhere before he returned to South Africa at the end 

of March. He hopes that Toc H will benefit from the first 
showing in London of the film version of “Cry, the Beloved 
Country”. | 


Y Gorpon Lawes has returned to this country from Malaya 
and Australia, and is now in Cornwall. 


% Padre Trp Davipsow, after deputising for and assisting 


Tubby at All Hallows for seven months, has returned to 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


3 Frank COLEMAN-Cnoss sends warm thanks for the splendid 
response to the appeal in the February Joumwar. Readable 
magazines and books are still wanted for the Toc H Services 
Clubs in Fanara and Adabiya and clsewhere in the MIDDLE 
East. They can be sent to C. V.W.W., 92, Gloucester Place, 
London, W.1, marked “Toc H, M.E.L.F. 15”, or direct to 
The Commissioner, Toc H, M.E.L.F. IS. 


: A Garden Party will be held at the Toc H Services Club, 
orest Close, Wenpover, Bucks, on "Thursday, June 22. It 


Will be opened at 3 p.m. by Air Chief-Marshal Sir Jonw 
OLESSOR. 
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V Tur LoNpoN Marxs GARDEN Party will be held at 
Mark XX, Putney, on the afternoon and evening of Saturday. 
June 17. 

W The NomrHERN AREA RALLY will be held in Durham on 
July 8/9. 

V The next national FEsrivaL will be held in London on 
Saturday. November 18. The attention of Toc H Builders 
and General Members is drawn to the notice on the cover 
of this issue. 

W In connection with Tre Festiva, or BRITAIN, overseas 
members arc invited now to notify the Overseas Secretary at 
Headquarters if they intend to visit England during the 
summer of £951. 


The Elder Brethren 


Carz.—On February 26, James Duncan Care, aged 60, a 
Founder Member and former Secretary of Dunfermline 
Branch. Elected 1.11.'33. 

CovEnLEY.—On March 19, Josep CoverLey (Joe) aged 
48, the late Chairman of New Mills (High Peak) Branch. 
Elected 14.2.'40. 

Davis.—On March 9, Artuur SrawLEY Davis, aged 66, a 
member of Slyne-with-Hest Branch. Elected 4.12.47. 

DawxtiNs.—On March 27, Joun CAMPBELL Dawkins, aged 
so, a member of the R.H.H.1. Branch, Putney. Elected 
6.10.48. 

Epz.—On February 14, CHamLes Sypney Epe, aged 43, a 
member of Lymington Branch. Elected 12.1.48. 

Forrest.—On February 3, Ernest Forrest, a member of 
Weymouth South West Branch. Elected 22.8.'46. 

Franx.—On March 11, Harry FRANK, aged 74, a member 
of Southport Branch and formerly member of Hull, Waver- 
tree and Wallasey Branches. Elected 22.7.’32. 

Garr.—On March 14, Sir Epwarp GAIT, K.C.5.1., C.L.E., aged 
86, a member of Central General Branch. Elected 9.3.'29. 
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sooner —On May 19, 1949, Lr.-Cor. J, 
Houpics-Lsicesten O! B MER of OX E 
Elected 1.1.29. 

2, SypNEY Dickinson Huanrs, aged 
Branch. Elected r.5.'39. 

Kincspury.—On January 20, the Rev. WILLIAM Every 
Kinessury, aged 83, formerly chaplain and secretary of the 
Actors’ Church Union. Elected 31.8. 3t 

Linmer.—On March 4, at Hastings, "Tuowas Epwarp 
Liver, aged 87, Clerk to Christ’s Hospital from 1920 to 1932. 

Marcuant.—On March 20, Stantey Maxcuany, aged 38, a 
member of Middlesbrough Branch. Elected :.1.'44. 

McGrecor—On April 2, in Melbourne, Miss Gonza 
McGnrecor, the most constant friend and heipmate of Toc H 
in Australia since 1925. 

Netson.—On February 28, WILLIAM Atrxanpen NELSON, 
aged 52, a Founder Member of Catterick Branch. Elected 
22.6.42. 

RayMont.—On September 4, 1949. Exnesr Witttam 
Ravwowr, aged 60, a member of Somerton Branch. Elected 
12.11.44. , 

Sanpers.—On March 6, CHARLES FREDERICK SANDEns, aged 
58, a member of Mitcham Branch. Elected 2.11.37. 

SuapLEy.—On March 16, LesLie REGINALD SHAPLEY, aged 56, 
a founder member of Yelverton Branch. Elected 17.12.38. 

VAN DEN Brnor—On November 3, 1949, COLONEL D. S. 
VAN DEN BERGH, D.L. J.P. a member of Scottish General 
Branch and formerly Welfare Officer, B.N.A.F. Elected 
5.11.47. 

Warnes—On March 1, Grorrrey Maurice Warnes, à 
former member of Norwich Branch. Elected I.I.24. 

Warrers.—On March 31, Ronatp Henry Warters, aged 
26, a member of Saltash Branch. Elected 20.4.48 ‘ta 

Wuite.—In February, Grorce Wurrre a M . a former 
member of North Potherton Branch Eee 86 8 

WmucHr—On March £ L C M j 
WnicHr, aged 83, a memb 3, Lr-Cor. Artuur Ennes 
QA , er of Leicester Branch. Elected 
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HorpicH-LEICESTER, 
T.V. Area Branch. 

Hucues.—On January 1 
62, a member of Denbigh 
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Areas Surveyed 


ORESTS AND FOOTWEAR, beans and bells, grain and 
granite, hosiery and history, steel and stilton cheese, 
clothing and cloisters, pies and parklands, coal and corn- 
fields, wireless and webbing; such is the infinite variety of this 
East Midlancs Area comprising Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, North Huntingdonshire, and Rutland. Seventy major 
industries with one thousand allied trades, and agriculture 
in all its aspects represent the occupations of its inhabitants. 
The strects of London are not paved with gold, but with 
Leicestershire granite, and the largest bell in the British 
Empire, seventeen tons in weight, “Great Paul" in the south 
west tower of St. Paul's Cathedral, was cast in the foundry 
at Loughborough. The Area’s industries have been founded 
upon essentials and products which people must have even in 
"bad" times rather than luxuries, hence this Area has known 
fewer economic disturbances than any other comparative one. 
In the annals of Toc H History, Coalville District, centre of 
the mining industry, has a place of its own. Recent refer- 
ences have been made to the high output of its miners— 
and the explanation may be in their wider interests. The 
colliery village, so common in the north country, where 
miners are virtually segregated from their fellows, is the 
exception here where a miner may live between a farm 
worker, a hosiery or shoe operative or a quarry worker; seeing 
other work which also matters, makes him not only a good 
worker but a good citizen. As a contrast and within five 
miles of the centre of the coal mining is the Cistercian Abbey 
of Mount St. Bernard, where the Trappist monks live a life 
of seclusion in Charnwood forest. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, butt of music hall comedians, and made 
famous in Scott’s Ivanhoe, is the centre of the District of 
that name, but of greater historical importance is the nearby 
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KEY TO TOC H BRANCHES AND GROUPS. 


1. Ivaninon Disrricr: — Ashby-de-la-Zouch, — Blackfordby, 
Breedon-on-the-Hill, Measham, Packington. 

2. Coarvirte District: Bardon Hill, Coalville, Coleorton, 
Klistown; Ibstock, Swannington, Whitwick. 

3. SPAaRKENHOE District: Appleby-cum-Stretton, Barlestone, 
Market Bosworth, Market Bosworth Junior, Shakerstone. 

£o Leicesrer Disrricr: Anstey, Birstall, Braunstone, 
Glenfield, Knighton, Leicester, T.oughborough, Mark XI; North 


Evington, Syston, ‘I'hurmaston, 
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Market Bosworth where the battle of 1485 changed the course 
of English history. It may be too that Toc H history is 
being shaped here, for in the second Branch in a small market 
town of about one thousand inhabitants, the eldest member is 
not quite cighteen years of age. 

Mclton Mowbray (shades of pre-war pork pies), the Quorn, 
the Belvoir, the Pytchley, the Cottesmore, the Fernie; Market 
Harborough, Appleby Magna, Breedon-on-the-Hill, Bozeat, 
Nascby, Lutterworth, Rockingham, Oundle, Uppingham, 
Barton in the Beans; what names to be rolled around the 
tongue and to be relished. Here are Roman roads, the Fosse 
and Gartree meeting at Leicester, and the intersection of the 
Fosse and Watling Street at High Cross, and the Roman camps 
at Castor, Towcester and Ratae. 

Rutland, or Red-land, is a piece of England that gives its 
title to a Duke; has a village called Ketton which pays 
annually a few shillings to provide the Queen with leggings; 
that taxcs every visiting Peer, Prince or King, and makes him 
pay a horseshoe, of which a great variety may be seen in the 
Assizc court at Oakham. Rutland with only two towns, 
Oakham and Uppingham, neither large enough to be a 
municipal borough; a county without a single Mayor, and 
as yct without a single unit of Toc H. 

Thriving industrial communities, widespread ore fields, an 
agriculture reborn in the stress of war, fine buildings and 
villages unrivalled in their charm and beauty, provide the 
background of Northamptonshire. Over a thousand years 


5. Metron Disrricr: Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

6. Sourn Leicester Disrricr: Broughton Astley, Cosby, 
Countesthorpe, Hinckley, Lutterworth. 

7. Wetianp Disrricr: Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
Vheddingworth. 4 

8. Norruampron DisrRicr: Abington, Far Cotton, Kings- 
thorpe, Northampton, Towcester. 

9. Mipn-Norruanrs Disrricr: Bozeat, Corby, Gretton, 
Kettering, Rushden, Wellingborough. 

10. Prrernoroucn ano Nene: Kings Cliffe, New England, 
Peterborough, Ramsey, Westwood. 
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he Great came to Northampton to organise the 
ago Alfred the £ shoe makers, so that his soldiers might be 
first community OF $ shout the centuries British soldiers have 
well shod, and throws Northamptonshire-made boots. IE 
marched to EN Miche the world", Northampton can say 
Leicester boasts x TS centres arc at Kettering, Welling- 
DN MAT. a N forming with Northampton an 
borough and us d in thesc places there are Toc H 
important triangle, an vhat about leather 
n who know more than somewhat š Uer. 
mpa development followed the Er of n field 
at Corby, and the famous firm of SRM an 2 Oyds are 
there to work it. A one-time village is ses transformed 
into a thriving stcel town, and the local “% p t Branch is 
dealing with another Scots invasion by a ase) of absorp- 
tion. By reaching out with their extension pians to the 
nearby villages they are already in contact with what may 
well be the future districts of Northampton’s “steel city". 

Where Northamptonshire merges into the Fen country 
is a narrow neck of land known as the Soke of Peter- 
borough—coming from the Anglo-Saxon “soc”, meaning a 
place privileged to hold a court of law. Even today, Toc H 
in Peterborough with its muster of comparatively young 
blokes, represents something of that same eager spirit which 
went tó the building of that masterpiece of architecture, 
Peterborough Cathedral. By stretching down through the 
mere and the fenland Ramsey is included in this district. 

As might be expected from its geographical position the 
people of this heart of England share the faults and virtues 
of North, South, East and West. Centuries of life compara- 
tively easy, but dependent upon hard work and the utilisation 
of local resources, have bred a reasonably sturdy people, very 
practical in their outlook, and this is reflected throughout the 
Area in its fifty-four Branches and groups. At present these 
are mainly established in the industrial areas but the move 
"ud m ae populated country districts has begun, 

significant that the three most recent “additions to 


th ae +} ,» B ` 
e Family" are from villages with populations of one 
thousand or under. G.R.P 
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A Day at Denham 


When the film of “Treasure Island" was recently made at the 
Denham Studios, STEPHEN Jack played the part of ‘Job Anderson”. 
Here, in diary form, he gives a vivid impression of life on the set. 


5.30 a.m. Out of bed—same practically every morning for 
the past three months. Got to be in the make-up chair as 
soon after 7 as possible, and it takes 35 minutes to get there 
in the car. Make sure of a good breakfast before I leave; 
there may not be time at the other end, if they should decide 
they want me in the first "shot". 

7.03. In the dressing-room. Bert ‘Wardrobe’ has washed 
my stockings, I see—bless him! They got very dusty yester- 
day in that fight sequence. 

7.08. Can relax in make-up chair for 20 minutes or so— 
looks as if there should be some bright sun today, so perhaps 
we shall get in those ‘two-shots’ in the tank that we missed 
yesterday. 

7.30. To the wig-room for 15 minutes. 

7.47. Now I'm well and truly ‘stuck-up’! Back to dressing- 
room for final garments, and a few minutes with yesterday’s 
paper—I shall see today’s when I get home tonight. 

8.15. To the canteen. I wish they’d serve coffee before 9.15, 
instead of this peculiar tea which tastes strongly of chlorine. 
“Third Assistant” arrives to tell four of us to go to Stage 3 
as soon as we've finished. 

8.30. Along the corridor—it must be nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and seems longer with comparatively few people about. 
9.15. We still haven't started—a tricky set to light for this 
shot; easier yesterday with the camera on the other side. 
9.25. Here we go—rehearsal—and again, after camera-man 
has called for more lights—a 'du-arc' and a ‘brute’. — Just 
as well the ‘Sparks’ crew know what he means! 

9.40. Director says “All right, boys—this'll be a “take 
We call for *Make-up', to touch up our faces, which have 
begun to shine a bit under the lights. The wig-girl re- 
arranges locks of hair and tucks in odd ends, and we're 
ready. But now ‘Sparks’ are not. Two ‘arcs’ men ask for 
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Ali €Xcepr 
are fitted into 


a ‘trim’, and their chief shouts “Rest and trim!” 
the ‘house-lights’ go out, and new carbons 
the ares, in place of the burnt-out ones. 

9.55. First Assistant-director (in somewhat pained tones) 
says “Can we get this shot in now?" Chief-Sparks shan 
"Light 'em up!" and then All burning! First Assistant 
calls “Bell and red light—shooting! Dead quiet (almost r 
once) in studio. Final instructions by Director in quiet tones 
to actors concerned in the shot. (It’s getting hotter every 
minute under these lights) First Assistant says “All right 
Guy.? Frank? Fred? All right, Sound?" (these to the 


Chief-Sparks, Chief-Camera-man and Sound Engineer, 
Then—the moment: "Roll 'em!" Camera starts turning— 
man on the boom sets the angle ot the microphone for the 
first words to be spoken—Camera-man suys “Speed!” which 


means the spools are turning at the required speed for a 
‘tuke’—Director shouts “All right—Action!” 


The action lasts, perhaps, only 45 seconds—but the tension 
is such that it seems like minutes—then "Cut!" says the 
Director, and that's that. No! First Assistant says “Keep 
the red light on—going again!” and after an extra word or 
two from the Director, a brief rehearsal of a couple of ‘lines’ 
that hadn’t quite the right pace, and the scene is shot again. 
Then “Save the ares!”—and everyone relaxes; the doors are 
opened, the director goes into a huddle with the camera-man, 
the leading actor and the First Assistant, and the tea-wagon 
from the canteen appears through one of the open doors. 


Tea over, nothing seems to be happening at all. The 
uninitiated visitor, entering the ‘stage’ at this particular junc- 
ture, would be pardoned for remarking “No wonder films 
cost such a mint of money to make—look at the scores of 
people here, standing around doing nothing!" Ah!—but 
cach of them has a definite job. and must be ready to jump 
to 1t at once when called upon; and the jobs are so precisely 
defined that, if a plant in a pot needs moving a foot to the 
right or left, a gardener must be called to move it—no elec- 


Irician, property-man, camera-man, actor—or even the direc- 
tor himself—dare touch it! 
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Treasure Island film unit on board the ‘‘Hispaniola.”’ 


10.30. Let's go outside for a smoke—I shan’t be wanted, 1 
imagine, for 15 minutes at least, and we mustn't smoke on 
the stage. 

We've time, I think, to walk down to the riverside; I want 
you to see the stockade there. The ‘set’ on the stage we've 
just left is an exact replica, down to the tufts of long grass 
and stumps of trees. Had the sun been shining strongly 
enough at 8.30, we should have worked outside this morning 
—but it's essential, of course, to match up exactly to the 
light of the previous shot. There now, look at that! Isn't 
it just what you've seen inside the studio? 

Now let’s go and have a look at the ship, on Stage 4. 
It's a beautiful bit of work, again an exact replica, but 
this time of the actual ship used off the Cornish coast for 
‘long shots’ of the approach to the Island and the landings. 
Through this door. We're behind the 'cyclorama' at the 
moment, but there's a gap just along herc. 

"That tall fellow over there, the one in the tweed jacket, 
is the Art-Director. He supervises the design and execution 
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enes in the film. Look at that backing! THA 
looks wet, doesn't it? And the perspective 
th curves at the far end—perfect, eh? We'll 
w—the painters won't mind, so long as we 
keep out of their way. Look, pets p ang tha plaster, 
but you can’t spot the difference a few feet away. All the 
technical part of the rigging, etc» has been supervised by a 
retired naval commander who was brought up in sail’, Ar 
the moment he's in Cornwall, where E ship, rigged and 
furnished according to R. L. Stevenson's description of the 
Hispaniola, is being used by the second unit. ‘Doubles’ for : 
those of us that have considerable parts in the film are work- 
ing there, and we shall be 
| ; seeing some of the results 
when we go to ‘rushes’ this 
, evening. ‘Rushes’? “Oh, 
they're the product of the 
previous daws “shooting. 
When the director and pro- 
ducer have passed judgment 
i on the ‘rushes’, they and the 
chief ‘cutter’ will decide 
which shots to print in full, 
and how much of each, and 
where to 'flash' from one 
— shot to another, where to 
The good ship “Hispaniola”. ‘fade’, where to *wipe'—and 
soon. What the public sees 
eventually on the screen is the upshot of weeks of patient work 
on the wealth of material available. 
10.50. Back on Stage 3. They’re ‘lighting’ a close-up of the 
two ‘Bobs’ (Newton and Driscoll) —b 
a —but the boy on the ground 
and the man standing over him are the ‘stand-ins’. Their 
ee job is to “stand in' while the director and camera-man 
Eo nS lighting and camera-angle. It is 
Sua 3a 1s expected of a ‘principal’ that all this 
md A tanding about would impose too great a strain 
. stand-in’ is not to be confused with a ‘double’, 


who is 5 Len 
i actually photographed in place of the principal 


of all the sc 
water really 
where the clo 
go up on deck no 


(generally, of course, in ‘long’ or ‘medium’ shots). Some- 
times it may be a matter of a considerable element of risk to 
the principal, demanded by the story—such as a high dive, a 
hazardous climb, or being knocked out in a fight, for 
example—and the double is likely to be a man well (or, at 
any rate, better) able to stand up to such treatment; or it 
may be that the double can be used in a shot at the same 
moment as the principal is working on another 'set'—which 
usually makes for an appreciable saving of time and moncy. 
11.15. By coincidence, the production-manager has just come 
on to the set—there he is, in 
a bluc lounge suit, talking to 
the directer and camera-man 
and, by their purposeful 
movement towards the big 
open door. think we shall 
probably be moving out on 
to the riverside set we were 
looking at balf-an-hour ago. 
Yes! Here we go—any 
amount of impedimenta 
being loaded on to trolleys, 
the camera being dis- 
mounted and the portable 
desk at which the 'continuity 
girl' does a good deal of her 
work, carried out to the 
other set. ‘Continuity’ is an 
absolutely essential member of the studio staff; she (it is 
usually ‘she’) has to make copious notes on every detail in a 
shot, and keep typed copies of her notes so as to check up on 
the shot that comes next in sequence—and that may not be 
photographed for weeks (or even months) ahead. She also 
has ‘stills’ to help her. These are pictures taken by a special 
stills man immediately after the final take of any given 
shot, and they range from a close up of a single face or 
figure to a full group, or to a picture of the set only. It 
would be a serious error on the part of 'Continuity' if a 
cinema audience were allowed to see an actor starting to 


Stephen Jack, as Job Anderson, pirate. 
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The pirates discover that the treasure has gone. 


walk across the screen in a dark suit and finishing in a light 
one—the two shots having been filmed on different days. 


12 noon. Here we are on the outdoor ‘Stockade’ set, and 
the various technical ‘teams’ are almost ready for the first 
shot. This was rehearsed a couple of days ago, but the sun 
moved to the wrong position for continuity, before a take 
was possible. One of the pirates has to fall backwards into 
the river when shot, and another has to climb to the top of 
the fence, be killed in that position, twist round and fall to 
the ground as a dead body. Both these men are what are 
known as 'stunt-men'—specially engaged for tricky jobs like 
this, and given an appreciably higher daily rate of pay than 
a "crowd extra’ or a stand-in. Many of the men who do such 
work are athletes, boxers, ex-Guardsmen or Commandos. 
12.30 p.m. The fall into the water is ‘in the can’ at the 
naa su igh has saved a bit of time, and the camera 
the fence Seoul A eed a asno pirates fall off 
: € noticed that the sound engineers are 


not " D Ë 
i out here; there’s no dialogue in this scene, and any 
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appropriate background noises can be made on *wild track'— 
i.e. sound-track recorded at a different time from the camera 
shots, and synchronised later with the piciurc. 
12.45 p.m. First rehearsal of the fall off the fence—they'll 
have their work cut out to get this in before lunch, but it's 
a very short shot, so all may be well. One more go before 
the ‘take’, and this time some red will be squirted at our 
friend's chest (the sound of the shot will be synchronised with 
this later) so that the fatal wounding may secm thoroughly 
realistic on the screen. All is well, and here we go for a take. 
12.55. Two takes already, but the director wants another 
onc for luck, and the make-up man is working frantically to 
wipe the chest clean again for this. a 
ppm o Thats done, and the director calls to the continuity- 
girl “Print 2 and 3". “No. 1 Assistant’ shouts “One hour!” 
and «(i we go for lunch. As it was not expected that we 
shouii do much outside work today, lunch bags have not 
been provided—which arrangement enables the unit to work 
through the normal lunch-break if necessary. 
1.15. In the restaurant. Yes, you're quite right—that is 
John Mills over there; he’s just started making “Morning 
Departure" on one of the other stages. When we've finished, 
John Mills’s picture will be the only one left on the floor here— 
a sad thought, as it will mean unemployment all round. Most 
of the actors will probably find some other work fairly soon, 
but it’s tough on the hundreds of technicians who'll be given 
notice, especially for the ‘cutters’, who are highly expert at 
their own job, but obviously can’t be absorbed into television, 
radio or stage work. Let's hope the British film industry 
will receive some sort of fillip soon. 
1.50. Quite a nice lunch! I'm sorry you have to go back to 
Town—I was hoping you'd be able to stay on for a bit this 
afternoon. However, I think you've seen most sides of film- 
making from the actor's angle while you've been here and 
that this peep behind the scenes will add to your interest in 
this and other films you may see, without spoiling the illusion 
for you. If you'll excuse me, I must get back to the set now. 
So long! S.J. 
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The Lakshmi Building, on Bunder Road, the main thoroughfare of Karachi 


Pakistan Prospect 


Next month we shall be printing the concluding instalment of 
“Indian Prospect”? Avec Cuurcuer’s account of his recent tour oj 
Toc H in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. M canwhile, here is his 
account of impressions gained in Pakistan 


T; LAST STAGE of my journey to Pakistan, from 
Bombay to Karachi, was again by air. The 'plane, after 
a few tranquil hours above the clouds, dropped rapidly down 
from the serenity of nine thousand feet into a violent sand- 
storm over the Sind desert, I felt very sick indeed and we 
only just touched down in time to prevent internal cata- 
NI Within the airport buildings customs officials soon 
egan a painstaking investigation of luggage, passports and 


Lx were checked and rechecked, and Indian currency 
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exchanged for that of Pakistan. “There was much shouting, 
argument and confusion. It was clear that we were entering 
a new country and that the process was not to be made easy 
for any of us. At last, however, my passport had collected 
yet another rubber stamp and I crawled queasily into the 
rather ramshackle 'bus which was to take us into Karachi. 


Those who do not find it easy to keep pace with all the 
Geography that has occurred since they left school may like 
to be reminded that the dominion of Pakistan is in two parts, 
separated by hundreds of miles of Indian territory, and that 
West and East Pakistan together form, so far as population is 
concerned, ine fifth largest country in the world and the 
largest Islamic state. Since partition, and the Hindu-Muslim 
troubles that immediately followed, there are few if any 
Hindus or Sikhs left in West Pakistan. Thousands were 
massacred at that time and many thousands more fled into 
India. Since last December another quarter of a million have 
fled from East Pakistan. (In Lahore I saw a large burnt- 
out area of the native city where hundreds of Hindu families 
had been burnt alive in their homes, those trying to escape 
being driven back again and again into the flames. Later, 
in old Delhi I was to see similar tragic traces of the mass- 
murder of Muslims by Hindus and Sikhs.) At the time of 
writing, encouraging news comes of the determined efforts 
being made by the Primc Ministers of India and Pakistan to 
deal with the situation in Bengal and, in spite of the deep- 
rooted tensions that still remain over the Kashmir question, 
there is hope that the rights and safety of religious minorities 
in both India and Pakistan will be ensured. 


« 


The position of the Christian community within the Muslim 
State of Pakistan is very different from that in India and 
Toc H as a Christian society is faced with very special diffi- 
culties. Almost all the educated leadership of the Pakistani 
Christian community has come from men who are of Hindu 
stock, many of them from South India, and though Christians 
were not molested during those terrible weeks after parti- 
tion, such men feel uncertain as to their position in a Muslim 
state. Many have already left to take up residence in India; 
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hers are planning to do so. The great majority of Pakistani 
Os are illiterate villagers, mainly ex-Hindus, and the 
Christians a massconversion campaigns. Large numbers of 
E i employed, before partition, as servants in the 
gp NUM Hindus. Such men are now unemployed 
and there is widespread distress. It E to be seen how 
their Christianity will stand the test of the present situation 
in which—although the Pakistan Government has guaran- 
teed freedom of worship—it is already clear that there will be 
ereat material disadvantages in being a Christian; Some 
Christian villages arc going over ¢ masse to the faith of 
Islam. ‘There are still large numbers of British. in Pakistan— 
1 should say proportionately more than ir: India, but I have 
no idea what the official figures are—and a fairly large Anglo- 
Pakistani community whose position, like that o£ the Anglo- 
Indians in India, is not an easy one. 


A new beginning 


I knew very little of all this when I first set foot in Pakistan. 
The airport was well outside the town on the edge of the 
desert and a sandstorm was still blowing. Camel caravans 
loomed up out of the swirling sand as we drove and I felt 
as though I had suddenly walked into the middle of a 
Foreign Legion film, though there is no record, I think, that 
Bean Geste was ever car-sick, and in any case this was the 
Wrong continent. Karachi, capital of the dominion and 
entirely built in the last fifty years, is a straggling spacious 
city with wide clean streets and a flustered unkempt air as 
though conscious of being as yet unequal to her new respon- 
sibilities, At the time of my visit there was no Toc H unit 
there and I stayed only for a week-end, calling on one or 
two British Toc H members and a number of other folk 
aor d K NR and trying to lay some kind of 
akad possible re-start later. It is good news that 

ginning has now been made. 


„From Karachi I had pl 
lies at the foot of the K 
of the main road to Sri 
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anned to fly to Rawalpindi which 
ashmir Hills and is the starting-point 
nagar, Kashmir's capital, two hundred 
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miles away. At the last minute, however, the Pakistan 
Government commandeered all civilian planes in order to 
drop supplies of food to refugees from Kashmir, and I was 
forced to make a thirty-six-hour train journey instead. For 
the whole of the first day the train crawled across the great 
Indian desert, on the edge of Baluchistan. At nightfall 
armed police were taken aboard as these trains are often 
attacked by tribesmen, but I must confess that I did not 
sleep any too well. Next morning we reached Lahore and 
for the whole of the day travelled northwards and westwards 
again through the Punjab to "Pindi. As we neared ’Pindi 
occasional glimpses of the snow-capped Kashmir Hills made 
me regret once more that I was not to have an opportunity of 
secing somcihing of the lovely land beyond, for the posses- 
sion of which India and Pakistan still fiercely wrangle. 


Rawalpindi Reached 


In Rawalpindi, once one of the largest British military 
stations, J found a small but steadfast Branch of Toc H which 
had held faithfully together in the face of the many difficulties 
which had confronted them after the departure of most of the 
British. Its members are most of them actively linked up with 
church work and some hospital visiting and assistance at a 
large orphanage is still undertaken. The town contains only 
ubout five thousand Christians, the majority of them illiterate, 
of whom more than half are Roman Catholics. 


My host was Dr. Arnold Teal, the Branch chairman, whose 
tragic death less than a week after I had left has already been 
reported in the Journat. One of my most vivid memories 
of "Pindi is the morning I spent with him at the hospital 
which he had managed to get started in the native city. 
Here, desperately handicapped for lack of adequate funds 
and equipment, he was waging almost single-handed a cease- 
less war against suffering. I can still see the long huddling 
queues of "out-patients" waiting passively for a word or a 
touch from him, and can hear the whimpering of a sick child 
from the shadows of a darkened room. On the way home 
Dr. Teal complained of feeling unwell and as soon as we 
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reached his house went straight to bed. For the rest aa 
stay he grew slowly weaker. He was unconscious when 
left for Lahore and died within a few days, I have m dom 
at all from an infection taken in the course of his work. B 
life of self-forgetful devotion to the service of the sick E 
in the true tradition of his great profession, and his ex 


- PM 2 ample 
will not soon be forgotten in ’Pindi, 


A Leper EHospitat 


A strenuous programme had been planned for me and I 
found myself booked to preach in no less than three different 
churches on the Sunday of my visit, the second of these at 
a small mission church in the native city at which the whole 
service was conducted in Urdu and 1 had to speak through 
an interpreter—an art which I never enirely mastered. 1 
also visited Gordon College where | addressed both students 
and staff, and spent a morning in the Leper Hospital on the 
outskirts of the town. . Here conditions were desperately bad 
and some of the sights I saw will linger in my memory. 1 
learned that, in order to be able to buy enough food to keep 
them alive, all the lepers who can walk or crawl are allowed 
out of the “hospital” on one day each week in order to beg 
alms in the town. Such medical treatment as there was 
seemed primitive in the extreme. The Central Jail which I 
visited later at the invitation of its British superintendent 
scemed a happy place by comparison. 


Arrangements had also been made for me to call on the 
British Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, Major 
General Sir Douglas Gracie, and I spent an afternoon at his 
headquarters in a thoroughly British atmosphere. Returning 
through the town I found myself suddenly confronted with 
large numbers of Pathan tribesmen, picturesquely attired and 
hung about with knives, pistols and cartridge-belts, who were 
returning from the Kashmir campaign, laden with loot an 
in the highest of spirits, From time to time they loosed off 
their rifles at anything or anyone that struck their fancy— 
all in a delightfully schoolboyish spirit of good clean fun— 


and | felt a little anxious, probably quite needlessly, as I 
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approached. Luckily one of them had the sudden idea that 
the insulators on the electric light cables made excellent tar- 
vets and a fusillade directed at these successfully plunged 
the whole town in darkness. 


Closer Fellowship 


An all-night train journey took me southwards again to 
Lahore, capital of the Punjab. Here again, thanks to the 
careful plans which had been laid for my visit, I was able 
to crowd a great deal into a fascinating week. The Lahore 
Branch of ‘Tce H is a fairly large and active one, now pre- 
dominantly Pakistani but with a few British members. 
Most members are actively associated with church work of 
some kind and there is a regular hospital-visiting team. The 
difficulties and material disadvantages which confront 
Christians in Pakistan today have drawn the Branch more 
closely together into a fellowship which seemed to me to have 
real depth. Jn addition to the normal Toc H meeting 
and a large and happy Guest-Night in the Cathedral School, 
there were a number of pleasant and informal gatherings in 
members’ homes which emphasised the ‘family’ character 
of the movement and its essential ‘homeliness’. 


On the first morning of my stay I called on Sir Alexander 
Mudie, then still Governor of the West Punjab and still main- 
taining the traditional and stately formalities of his office, and 
on Bishop Barne, then Bishop of Lahore, whose diocese, 
partly in Pakistan and partly in India, is seven times the size 
of England. Later in the week the Bishop presided at a 
public meeting which I had to address in the Y.M.C.A. hall 
on.the subject of "Fellowship through Service". At this 
meeting, at which there was a largely Muslim audience, I 
was asked a number of leading questions about Toc H in 
South Africa and its attitude to racial problems there with 
special reference to the position of Indians. 

I spoke at the Forman Christian College and was most 
hospitably entertained by the Americans there, and Í visited 
a boys’ prison, misnamed a Borstal institution. One whole 
day was devoted to sight-seeing, for Lahore has been a notable. 
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city since the cleventh century and was th 
Moghul emperors. The old walled city has dire the 
and there is an ancient Moghul fort at one corner 
crowded squalor within the old city’s walls is in vivid 
trast to the spacious parks and wide avenues outside con- 
sudden thrill rän up my spine one morning when | EL 
that I was standing beside Kim's gun, for Lam of the ge sed 
tion which was brought up on Kipling. Behera. 


A meeting of the Pakis 
akist; 
and North Western Region] 


Executive of Toc H Was 
held during my stay hi 

| Lahore and to this Professor 

| samuel Mathai came hy 
| | aeroplane from Delhi across 
>) the future relationship of 
| 
| 
| 


a. _ 
° home 


‘Toc H Pakistan and Toc H 
the border. Atthis meeting 
ei India was fully discussed 
2 ECC OS and it was finally agreed 
m Dm Mathai with Mrs. unanimously ig recommend 
Mathat, two daughters, and brother, the immediate formation ol 
a separate Pakistan Region 
and to suggest that when the new Constitution for Toc H Indi 
came into force (as it did on April 1 this year) a separate 
loc H Pakistan should be constituted, linked directly with 
London and no longer part of the Indian family. ia us 
changed political circumstances | feel sure that s » 
was right and inevitable. Informal and friendly E y 
be maintained wherever possible, and The Lamp wl a 
tinue to be the magazine of both parts of the family, as 
as of Toc H in Burma and Ceylon. A. 
Such informal links are often more real and vie oa 
the more official ones. Friendships are not forged M. P 
limited by, written constitutions, and the two pa jn spirit 
Family in the sub-continent, because they ate en building a 
will continue to play such small part as they E. rhe nation 
bridge of tolerance and understanding acro AGG 
lrontiers. 
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A WINNIPEG ADVENTURE 


ATURE IN COLD STORAGE develops a sort of still. 
Ns but doesn't die. The frosty scene on the banks 
of the Assinaboine River, three or four miles west of the 
centre of Winnipeg, was true to life last week but will be a 
matter oi history when the May Journat appears and spring 
has infused new life into everything. The sap is already 
rising and to rhis mystical impulse of spring even the jaded 
human heart responds. So what could be more natural than 
that Toc H in Winnipeg, being as human as the rest of us, 
should feel the same urge to emerge from cold storage and 
live. Toc H 1s now scattered thinly over Canada, and Winni- 
peg is the bastion of the West. One of the results of Shaun 
Herron’s visit last year is that Padre George Davidson is now 
installed at Christ Church to work partly for the church and 
partly for Toc H. Juvenile delinquency in the parish causes 
a great deal of worry, so the Central Branch is helping to 
establish the Christ Church Boys’ Club. All manner of 
games and sports were first tried to test the boys’ interests but 
it was handicrafts that really absorbed them. They made 
themselves aeroplanes and tanks and carts, and then dis- 
covered that it was even greater fun to make things for some- 
hody else, so on their own initiative they have now become 
amateur toy-makers for the children in the hospitals. 


The Fort Rouge Branch is just about to start a similar boys’ 
club in another part of the city where delinquency is also a 
problem, while the St. John’s Branch is trying to sort out 
nearly three tons of silver paper on behalf of the Children’s 
Hospital. All this is quite exciting, in a modest way. But 
tt is not only in Toc H that a certain amount of excitement 
prevails. Some time ago a group of forty ex-R.A.F. lads, 
who came to know Canada during the war and are now 
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WINTER Scene: The dssinaboine River, Winnipeg, frozen over. 


happily settled in Winnipeg, sought to encourage people to 
emigrate to Manitoba by writing to their local papers in 
Britain. The upshot of this action was that two or three 
British families came out to them and were met, befriended, 
housed and found jobs by this enthusiastic circle of friends. 
Greatly encouraged by this success, they called together 
representatives of various societies in Winnipeg, among them 
Toc H, and with general co-operation formed themselves into 
the Association for Encouragement of British Immigration 
to Manitoba. A long article was sent to the Daily Express 
and after a period of silence the gist of the article was repro- 
duced in the form of a gossip paragraph, seventy words long. 
The eflect was electric. Within a very short time over 1,000 
air mail letters had arrived, all asking for information, assist- 
ance or advice. This was less than a fortnight ago, in fact 
just before Mr. Payne, Provincial Organiser of St. John's 
ACORN Winnipeg with his wife to fly to Engin 
Puri ^ Ba surface mail had not begun to arrive. 4 e 
Tac H x eee I$ now sitting up and taking Wo 
Tene han die Sa it up to the hilt, and the ex-airmen v : 
"a $ end, even if they enjoy writing letters. As? 


left Winnipeg Mr. Payne offered to meet all enquirers, if they 
could be collected at various main centres, and answer their 
questions. He and the Association hoped that Toc H in this 
country will help to arrange the meetings. When such a seed, 
slanted in all innocence, grows with the speed of Jack's bean- 
stalk the result may be breathtaking, but to sce it bursting 
suddenlv into bloom adds immensely to the zest of life. Yet 
what do you expect, when spring is in the air? 


wb. = 
The Executive Commiltee of Alexandria Branch, 1950. 
Standing: KENNETH Pike (Jobmaster), ALEXANDER Zocraruos (Pilot). 
Seated: Rowert Naper (Secretary), Disutri Dacos (Chairman), 
Hass Cassin (Treasurer). 


WHAT HAVE WE HERE? 


The difficulty about the family scrap album is that it speaks 
of long ago, and most of us lack the imagination to be thrilled 
by the human background of which the contents are the only 
remaining traces. Our own scrap book at Francis Street, 
however, were we to keep one, would be kept fresh by the 
Steady arrival of new items. 

We have known the Alexandria Branch for a long time 
and by correspondence have become friends, But what do 
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they look like in the flesh, ra Salas nur are responsible 
for the one Toc H Branch in gypt: ell, here above is the 
Branch Executive, as large as life and twice as natura], 

It is a far cry from Alexandria to the Arctic circle and S 
wireless technician might be excused al feeling of smugness if 
his address contained the directions “wia Eastern Arctic 
Patrol”. Gavin White, once of Mark II Toronto and noy 
half way up the East coast of Baffhnland, has written a 
lengthy epistle to us which was brought to the outskirts of 
civilisation by a mercy plane calling for a gangrenous 
Eskimo. His must be a fairly desolate spot because it js 
visited by only one Hudson's Bay Company supply ship a 
vear. He also asks if any Toc H members are operating ham 
radio transmitters in U.S.A. or Europe. “Radio reception is 
freakish, occasional black-outs alternating with long-range 
reception (e.g. Los Angeles) according to the state of the 
ionosphere which is very low. Haphazard communications 
with Britain are thus feasible.” 

When men are in the services and are bored, they tend 
to droop into a chair and croon miserably. A mother, writing 
in the Bath Chronicle in February gives a friendly kick where 
it will do no harm: 

SiR—I would like to say to the two disgruntled ‘‘Regular 
Readers” that one sure way of improving their lot in Hong Kong 
would be to get in touch with Toc H (Talbot House, Hong Kong). 
When my son was out Fast, in the Navy, he received countless 
S from members of Toc H in Hong Kong, Singapore and 

alta. 

At the latter place a member made a special point oÍ boarding 
the hospital ship which was bringing him home, to give him maga- 
ziues and cheer him up. My son was not a Toc H member then, 
so your correspondents need not fear on that account that they would 
not be given a hearty welcome. The branch sponsors clubs for 
Chinese boys and has various useful activities, and would doubtless 
welcome volunteers to help. 

Meee voice ee I wonder, how much less É M. 

E IP MN EE e clonata some of it to helping Mu 

surely case the Bi ines o c ME H the 
en” for those who carry the weight a 


time so uncomplainingly, (Signed) M.E.G.B. 
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There is nothing in the Royal Charter to prevent members 
in Buenos Aires having a sausage and mash supper if they 
want to, but it is a rite which, practised in the Argentine, 
seems somehow unexpected to the layman. The affair a few 
months ago was quite a family party, for Canon Guy 
Marshall had just christened a young Argentine Toc H mem- 
ber, Luis Rodriquez, at St, John's Pro-Cathedral and the sup- 
yer was bv way of celebration. "The service was in Spanish 
and Patrick Moxey, Toc H Commissioner in the Argentine, 
was his sponsor; Rodriquez is his chauffeur. 

These scrap book jottings end on a note of sheer calamity. 

What greater test of a sense of humour can there be than 
for a brand ncw unit to see its brand new boys' club opened 
with a flourisi: of trumpets by a Director of Public Relations 
and Social We-fare, only for the club to collapse literally just 
a month later? “That is the fate of Kampala's African boys' 
club, in Uganda; opened on February 14th, fell down on 
March 16th, re-opened —— ? 


KEISKAMA HOEK 1925—1950. 


On Shrove Tuesday, February 24, 1925, the “Ceremony of 
Light" was taken for the first time in South Africa in the 
house of Peter Scott, a teacher at St. Matthew’s Mission, 
Keiskama Hock. Bert Oldfield lit the little trader’s lamp 
purchased for 6d. at a nearby native store. 

On February 24, 1950, 125 men and women met at St. 
Matthew’s College, having travelled many miles over wet, 
slippery roads, to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of that first 
meeting. 

Ronald Anderson, the General Secretary, gives this account 
of the evening :— 

| would like to have started by saying that t was a lovely 
Summer's evening”, but the truth is that the Border district received 
its first good rains for several months on the day of our celebrations! 
It rained over the whole area from East London to Grahamstown, 
across to Queenstown and down to Stutterheim. I arrived at St. 
Matthew’s in the pouring rain at a quarter to five to find the local 
Committee very, very worried. They had had two messages of can- 
cellation from folk who just could not face the wet roads, and as 
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they wer » they saw nothin 


e certain they were in for a set-in rain 
for it but to resign themselves to the fact that the show would be 


washed out. 

In this regard I was the bearer of good tidings. I knew dac 
least forty people were at that time leaving East London, and ten 
were leaving Kingwilliamstown, so we decided to go right ahead 
with our programme and to hope for the best. From 6 o'clock 
onwards a steady stream of cars wound their way down the muddy 
road to C. E. Hundelby’s house. It was an amazing tribute to the 
spirit of Toc H, and the Mayor of Keiskama Hock referred to this 
in his message of welcome. Eventually we had 125 men and women 
present from East London, Shaw Park, Grahamstown, Fort Beaufort, 
Stutterheim, Kingwilliamstown, and, of course, the Hoek and St. 
Matthew's. 

C. E. Hundelby had offered to stage ihe Breaivleis and Guest. 
night on the lovely lawns of his home; that was of course now out 
of the question, so he dragged his car out of the garage, converted it 
(the garage, not the car) into a kitchen, and we started grilling our 
mutton chops and sausages. ‘The Domestic Science room was con- 
verted into a supper room, and by 7 o'clock the supper was in full 
swing. During the second half of the supper Jack Martin, Secretary 
of East London, read the messages which you folk had sent him, 
and what a fine collection of messages they were. Our Family Night 
started at 7.45 p.m. By then there were 125 present. Eighty of 
these were crammed into a room which would normally seat fifty 
in comfort. The rest crowded round the windows—it was now a 
lovely night though very wet underfoot. 


There were a number of speeches and in the last a state- 
ment once made by the late President of Toc H Southern 
Africa, J. H. Hofmeyr, was commended to those present :— 


I do not look to Toc H—any more than I look to the Churches— 
for detailed plans for the solution of our political problems. I do 
look to it—and to them—for the unfaltering assertion of the truth 
that Christian principles must be the basis of those solutions. I 
look to it also—and to them—to give us men and women inspired 


with the desire to make their individual contributions to those 
solutions in that spirit, 


This seemed to sum up the main points made by so many 
who spoke that night. It was a great occasion. G.M. 
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Scholastic Riot 


When our very occasional film critic, Rupert Briss, pays a visit 
to the cinenta, some candid comment ts likely to result. Here is his 
penetrating study of the film “The Happiest Days of Your Life”. 


rT HERE ARE THOSE who look with misgiving at the 

prospect of any closer identification between the men’s 
and women’s side of our Movement. If they desire a devast- 
ating argument to clinch their worst forebodings, they could 
not do better than pay a visit to the new film version of “The 
Happiest Days of Your Life”. 

As you know, I love High Clownery, and here is a little 
masterpiece. Why nobody has previously thought of bringing 
Margaret Rutherford and Alastair Sim together in one and 
the same film, I just cannot conceive. It is worth a visit, if 
only for the study of those two facial expressions against each 
other. ‘Chey each of them play throughout on that level of 
agonised seriousness which pitches the comic on to its highest 
plane. 

The plot? Well, there’s not so much to be said about that, 
except that it’s jolly, and it hangs together (just, in places), 
and that there is a strong triple-plait of satire against scholastic 
hypocrisy, outmoded prudery and bureaucratic incompetence. 

But, as a corporate work-of-art it comes right up to the top. 
Such criticisms as I have are so small as to be not worth 
making. It gave me the sense of being a real piece of high- 
spirited team-work, through and through, and hence, 
thoroughly British. Each minor part is drawn with dramatic 
feeling and sensitiveness. The opening sequences in the 
masters’ common room have the ring of a real common room. 
All the boys and the girls play with zest (the dormitory 
pillow fight is superb) and yet with control, and at never a 
point is the line overstepped into buffoonery. 

I commend a visit, even at the risk of making your cheeks 
sore; for it is downright good fun, and as clean as a whistle, 
a little broad at times, but wholly devoid of the all-too- 
common mush of fleshy innuendo. I propose to take my two 
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ce it in the holidays, if only for the excuse of 
daughters to 3 ‘self to see Joyce Grenfell capering about on 
Bere el e ev a little, short gym tunic. — 
m iM s: about men's and women's units, if ever you 
And, seni descend to the frivolity of an occasional 
iniyor : is be cinema, you could go a long way before 
viking anything more satisfying than “The Happiest Days 


f Your Life’ Rupert Buss. 
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Branch Briefs 


Fi At a Hur Guest-Night, a Jew. a Protestant and a Roman 

Catholic each gave their conception of the Declaration of 

Human Rights as it applied to their own denomination. 

Fi On March 16, the 1950 edition of "Sparkle", a varied and 

entertaining programme, was presented by Crews, in aid 

of the Family Purse. 

Fi The latest venture of PENzaNcE is the opening of a Club 

to provide both rest and refreshment for old folk. 

Fi At the tenth annual Chair Eisteddfod organised by 

PwrtuELi there was a record attendance. 

Fi A junior Brass Band is being sponsored by AvrsHaw and 

gifts of old instruments would be warmly welcomed by: 

C. A. Skoyles, "Windyridge", 79 Hungate Street, Aylsham, 

Norfolk. 

Fi Members of Foresr Row repeated their success of 1949 

when they recently presented a programme of three one-act 

plays on two successive evenings. 

Fi The collection of used Christmas Cards made by AsHTEAD 

for the Andrew Davison Industry, Morpeth, Northumber- 

land, yielded 1% cwt, after scrapping unsuitable material. 

F A feature of Heaton Moon's recent Guest-Night, was the 

playing of a scene from Captain Scott’s last expedition. 

E Ee Deren held a bazaar and fun-fair, and 

a: ay with a dance and social. 

im MD cian with the W.V.S., are now staffing 
spital Library Service. 
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To the Dark Tower 


‘ny doubt concerning the authorship of this exuberant account 
of the joint Cheyd-Conwy aud Mon-Arfon Rally held at Conway on 
March. 18/19, will be dispelled by the shameless “puff? in its last 
paragraph, 


HE WELSH are neither bovine nor phlegmatic. This 

is surely clear to anyone who studies the picture that 
accompanies this report. O, happy band of Pilgrims! Like 
mountain goats they have leaped and scrambled up and over 
and down the North Wales Rockies and mustered on a hill 
commanding the ramparts of the tyrannous English Castle 
in Conway town. There were even one or two bovine and 
phlegmatic Saxons in the camp that was formed at Beach- 
wood Court: they were fellow-travellers, not fifth columnists, 
They came to make their twice yearly survey of the lie of 
the land, both spiritual and temporal, and to sharpen their 
weapons for a Celtic assault on the century’s Dark Tower. 
This was a school in guerilla warfare. A large fellow from 
Baden-Powell's General Headquarters told us of the drill 
for training the younger campaigners; Major John Callf 
(Military Cross and one good leg) told us of the demolition 
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d builder, of tactical warfare, of eran 
work DONA MR Indian's mother-in-law; E. V. (eae 
PEU ied the E.N.S.A. element after the day’s | 
BE was completed, and several young Sappers ES. 

f experience talked to us about the spiritual issues of the 
M For at least one eighth of the school time, Shaun 


(Buckskin) Herron was not talking. 
Symbol of union 


Beachwood Court has become a tradition in the mountains,  , 
forests and wild warm coasts of remote North Wales. Itisa 
twice yearly week-end of a really remarkable kind; there are 
no special innovations in method or matter; EU is a flavour 
that comes partly from the warmth and wit cf the Welsh 
heart and mind, but, more even than this, irom the fact 
that Toc H in North Wales has becom: a :nost unusual 
thing—a company of personal friends who find that being 
together is an act of worship. The thing has to be shared to 
be believed. None of us is very clever (mind you, we're 
not fools either!) and none of us tries to be, but in the large 
wild and scattered area represented by the gang you see in 
this picture, the tongues of Saxon and Celt mingle together 
in English and in Welsh, and are nothing more than the 
symbol of a genuine union of hearts and minds and creative 
personalities—and creative personalities are dangerous, hard 
to absorb and exciting. We fight without rancour (an achieve- 
ment in Wales) and we have restored to the British Isles the 
great Welsh contribution to British history, the Elizabethan 
belly-laugh. (Oh yes, the Tudors were Welsh. Oddly enough 
all England's most memorable sovereigns have been non- 
English—Welsh Henry and his daughter, Liz; Scottish Jamie 
and Charlie; German Geordie; Dutch Billy—what would the 
Saxon do without his neighbours?) 

E m pn like this for a long time but the Editor 
thoughtful m E Sic sre that on p 
by all good T. €s are written for The New Forum, and rea 

p SINIS oc H men (order your copies now). 


Mocuyx Mawr. 
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Conversation Piece 


T A RECENT GUEST-NIGHT, Cirencester Branch 

produced a ten-minute sketch, written by one of their 
members and entitled “A Conversation in a Train". Stage 
demands were of the slightest, requiring only four actors 
while six chairs constituted the total ‘props’. The directions 
read something like this :— 

SCENE : Six chairs arranged three opposite each other, with entrance 
upstage. Curtains to be drawn to backs of chairs. 

CASTE: MEMBER OF WOMEN S SECTION. She enters train and sits 
upstage corner seat. Opens book and reads. 

FIRST STRANGER. Enters compartment and sits downstage corner. 
Opens paper and reads. 

MEMBER. He then enters compartment and sits upstage corner 
opposite Woman Member. Takes roc u jounNar from pocket 
and begins to read. 

SECOND STRANGER (not related to F.s.). Enters with a rush, as 
guard's whistle sounds. Sits in unoccupied downstage corner 
and (slightly out of breath) speaks: “Just made it!” 

The commotion caused by the last-comer's entry leads 
the other occupants to look up from their reading, and recog- 
nition between the woman member and our Journat reader. 
Talk between them on arrangements for a Guest-Night that 
evening is overheard by the two strangers and soon one of 
them interrupts to ask the question, "What is Toc H?” 

Explanation comes from both the members and later 
the second stranger intervenes with a question on “Light”. 
This is adequately answered and before the scene ends (the 
train having reached its destination), both the no-longer 
strangers accept invitations to attend that evening’s Guest- 
Night. In real life, where most of our ‘contacts’ seem to 
have other cares and commitments, this might strike one as 
a shade over-the-odds; but in the mood and setting of a well- 
run Guest-Night, such jaundiced notions are quite properly 
dispersed. 

The above brief outline may prove helpful to Branches seek- 
ing a new slant to a familiar theme and the ‘plot’ can easily 
be lifted from current Toc H publications and adapted to 
fit in with local conditions. 
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The Editor. 
Toc H Journal 


eS 

The Editor welc 
For reasons of space t 
but every effort 


Family Circle 


Dear EDITOR, 

T'he speaker at our last meet- 
ing giving a talk on the Four 
Points of the Compass ' rebelled 
against the word ‘Compass’, say- 
ing that it implied a completely 
erroncous suggestion opposed to 
the true ideal. “Four Points 
suggests four paths leading away 
Írom the centre into opposite 
directions. 

We consider an alternative 
suggestion, “The Four Points of 
the Circle" far more appropriate 
to a Family like ours, for it seems 
much better for the Four Points 
to merge in an unending band 
than to strike away from each 
other at right angles. 

What do other Branches think ? 

Curr Dawson. 
Central Hull Brauch. 


Incomers Welcome 
Drar Ebiron, 

During the next few months a 
large number of Inland Revenne 
officials will be taking up perma- 
nent residence in Worthing, and 
our Branch are anxious to get in 
touch with Toc H members 
amongst them as speedily as 
possible. š; 

We shall be grateful to any 
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| "Tuesday at 7. 


2! The Open Hustings 


omes letters on al] matters concerniug Toc H 
he right is reserved to shorten letters received 
is made to print a representative selection, 


Branch Secretaries who will 
advise us of any of their members 
taking part tn this migration 
when we will do our best d 
make them fecl at home in their 
new surroundings. 

May I add that we meet every 
39 p.m. in the hut 


| at rear of the British Legion 


H.Q. in Union Place, Worthing. 
Lrsrig C. Gray. 
77 Forest. Road, 
Worthing. 


Young Ideas 
Dear Epiror, 

Here are a couple of ideas for 
broadening Toc H and adapting 
it to modern conditions. They 
are put forward in the hope of 
increasing the number of young 
active members in the Family. 

The hostels of the Y.H.A. are 
not used extensively during the 
winter months. It would help 
them to pay their way if Toc H 
were able to use them for small 
week-end gatherings then. I 
envisage something very different 
from a District rally. Rather 
say three or four members from 
several widely separated Branches 
having an opportunity to get 
together for a weck-end. There 
is much work to be done on 


repairs, decorating and gardening 
and I think the Y.H.A. would be 
glad to let us give a hand, and it 
should be good fun. There 
would be plenty of opportunity 
to do something morc serious too, 
and also for members of Y.H.A. 
to come into contact with the 
Toc H family. 

I should also like to point out 
to ‘old stagers’ that many young 
folk arc lost to Toc H because 
it separates young men and 
women at an agc when many of 
them want, and ought to be, 
together. You cannot have à 
true. family, and divide it into a 
men's and women's section. We 
will not really flourish until we 
adapt ourselves to modern social 
condidons and abolish this silly 
nonsense about meeting separate- 
lv, and learn to live together in 
love and joy and peace. 

Dupiey Osmonn-Smiru. 
Bromley, Kent. 


Imagination Wanted 
Dear Epiror, 


R. D. Paul had some pertinent 
things to say in the March 
JournaL. Were our meetings, 
like our skies, too dull for his 
bright spirit? Dull—that is the 
word; that is how he sums up 
our meetings. Can we under- 
stand it? No, we can’t! That 
is the mischief. 

Speaking as a Westerner who 
has been out East for quite a 
while, I can hazard an idea; lack 
of imagination. Reading what 
‘R.D? has written, we can see 


that the Journar itself might be 
more imaginative. We are too 
fond of facts. Facts taken in 
themselves are dull. It is the 
imaginative word which fits them 
Into a pattern and makes them 
live. "That is why Toc H meet- 
ings ont there are alive: ours are 
a mechanism. 

At a recent meeting, finance 
was being dealt with and I ven- 
tured to bring in a fairy-tale 
parable. Tt fell flat as. Mary’s 
flat-iron. 

I don’t know that we can do 
anything much about it: I sup- 


| pose it is a decisive ingredient 


in our stolid British character. 
But I think that if you, Mr. 
Editor, could direct the Journar 
into more imaginative ways it 
might help. How direct? 
Well! here is a parable. It may 
fall flat on your mind, and maybe 
there is indeed nothing in it. 
But it may bring some helpful 
criticism. That is what we 
want. 
P. Frrenp Navron. 
Netheravon, Wilts. 
[It is hoped to print the 
‘parable’ referred to in a subse- 


| quent. issuc.—Ep.] 


Illustrations 
Dear Eprron, 

Undoubtedly the use of photo- 
graphs in the Jougsar adds 
greatly to the interest of the 
articles they illustrate, but I feel 
that an even more intimate note 
would be obtained by the addi- 
tion of artists drawings. Before 
this is ruled out on the grounds 
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of expense, I would suggest that 
there may be amongst Toc 

members and their friends 2 
number of artists and art-students 
who, if asked, would gladly give 


their services. Critic.’ 

Balham, S. T. 
[Nearly every issue of the 
Jourwat carries an invitation for 
warmly 


sketches, which are 
welcomed.—Ep. ] 


Music and Verse 


Dear EDITOR, 

In recent months I have been 
present at a number of Branch 
meetings in several different 
Areas, and in no instance has 
there been any attempt by the 
members to sing. While making 
a full allowance for the present- 
day addiction to *canned' music, 
surely it is a pity to abandon such 
a valuable ingredient for pro- 
moting harmony amongst “all 
sorts and conditions of men'? 
I know nothing of Toc H in 
Wales and imagine that mem- 
bers there sing naturally, but 
can anyone tell us how we can 
re-introduce the joys of music- 


— 


By the same token, I should 
be glad to learn if any Branche, 
still hold a five-minute poetry 
reading at their weekly meetings? 
At one time I knew of several 
Branches where this item was an 
attractive feature, keenly appre- 
ciated by members who could 
not by any imaginable stretch be 
called ‘highbrow’, A. CEciL 


Marking Time 


Dear Epiror, 

An observation contained in 
the Thirtieth Annual Report 
with which T thoroughly agrec 
is that “‘the major problem of 
extension inay well be to increase 
the size of tne smal! but healthy 
unit", 

Although small in numbers, 
Far Cotton Brunch would 
qualify, I think, for a good certi- 
ficate of health. But in spite of 
our efforts since the war our 
membership has not incrcased. 

Articles in the JounNar and 
Toc H pamphlets have often 
given ideas on how to start an 
entircly new unit. Can anyone 
offer advice or suggestions on this 
problem of extending an old 


making to an ordinary solid one? Vic. Brown 
Bn " $ ^" 
unit? Northampton. 
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